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THE EARLY 
PERUVIAN ECONOMY 


The finely formed water jug illustrated 
here is typical of the highly-developed 
pottery-making art practiced by the Incas 
of ancient Peru. 

This and other arts were a natural out- 
growth of the Inca’s way of life. Lands, 
grain, cattle—all were owned and con- 
trolled by the head of a local communal 

nila Whaee tak, on allie group. In spite of the development of art, 
at Carnegie Museum. the economy remained simple. 

Without trade or industry, there was 

no need to coin money, and so no need for a banking system. Not until the 


Spaniards conquered the Incas and began to develop the country’s riches did 


the need for money and a banking system become apparent. 


So it has been throughout history. The development of coinage and banking 


naturally follows the commercial awakening of a country—banking practices 


becoming more highly developed as the economic needs of the country become 


more complex. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m.; closed Thanksgiving Day 
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CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
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Dinner 4:30 to 7:00 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 
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NOVEMBER CALENDAR 


EXOTIC ART FROM ANCIENT AND 
PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATIONS 

More than a thousand pieces from the collection 
of Jay C. Leff, of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, con- 
tinue on exhibition in the third-floor galleries 
through January 3. This includes African, Babylon- 
ian, Cycladic, Egyptian, Etruscan, Oceanic and 
Pre-Columbian art; the earliest, a cave man’s draw- 
ing dating c. 20,000 s.c. 

Visiting hours are listed on the preceding page. 
Admission fee, 25¢; children accompanied by adults 
enter fee. Catalogue available, $1.00. 


FORM GIVERS AT MID-CENTURY 

Photographs, floor plans, models, and samples of 
actual materials for a major building designed by 
each of thirteen contemporary architects may be 
seen in galleries G and H, November 11 to De- 
cember 8. The exhibit, prepared co-operatively by 
Time and The American Federation of Arts, is being 
circulated by AFA through seventeen museums in 
this country (page 299). 


ARCHITECTURE IN VENEZUELA 

Like Pittsburgh, Caracas has undergone a rede- 
velopment program with special emphasis on art 
and architecture. Photographs, panels, transpar- 
encies, and stereos may be seen in galleries E and F 
from November 6 through December 13. The ex- 
hibition is prepared by the Venezuelan Society of 
Architects and sponsored by the Creole Petroleum 
Corporation. 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 

Fifteen sculptured pieces, largely metal, by Eliza 
Miller, will be shown in gallery K from November 
29 through January 3. These will include a foun- 
tain, bas relief, figures, also photographs of sculp- 
ture decorating the exterior of a number of build- 
ings. 

Miss Miller, a Pittsburgher, has lived and worked 
in nearby Gibsonia a number of years. She studied 
at Carnegie Tech one year, then under Albert 
Laessle at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, and later worked for Carl Milles at Cran- 
brook. 


HALL OF DECORATIVE ARTS 
Arts of the Copts, the early native Christians of 
Egypt, are on display this month (page 303). 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 


Monday evenings in Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesday evenings in Carnegie Music Hall 
Two performances each, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Admission by membership card 


November 9, 10—Tounrinc THE TYROL 
(Devlin Construction Company, sponsor ) 
Earl Brink pictures the greatest winter resort in 
the world; also the lovely Narcissus Festival. 


November 16, 17—No program scheduled. 


November 28, 24—Pers1a 
Clifford Kamen’s color film stresses important and 
spectacular aspects of a rarely visited land. 


Nov. 30, Dec. 1—Granp CANYON ADVENTURE 
(Harmony Dairy Company, sponsor ) 
Julian Gromer brings films of a boat trip through 
the churning rapids of the Colorado River Canyon. 


December 7, 8—BuLGARIA 
Alfred Wolff has recordings to enhance scenes 
of this behind-the-Iron-Curtain land. 


PENNSYLVANIA ICE-AGE ANIMALS 

Skulls from some of the 500 ice-age animals of 52 
different kinds, assembled from the 15,000 bones 
taken so far at Lloyd’s Rock Hole, Bedford County, 
are on display this month. Pittsburgh Grotto of the 
National Speleological Society is working with the 
Museum staff on this project sponsored by The 
A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust. 


SATURDAY PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 

Carnegie Nature Club (7th graders selected by 
school teachers) and Junior Naturalists (interested 
6- to 16-year-olds ) begin November 7 at 10:00 a.m. 

Free Saturday movies begin again November 7 at 
2:50 p.m., in Lecture Hall, with three films: Bear 
Country, Chipmunk and His Bird Friends, and 
From This Land. 

Nature Clubs, Saturday art classes, and movies 
will be omitted November 28, after Thanksgiving. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great 
organ of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 
3:00 to 4:00 o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle- 
Jamison Foundation. Programs are broadcast by 
WLOA. 

On November 15 Elmer Steuernagle, pianist, will 
join Dr. Bidwell in Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat. 
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A MESSAGE TO KHRUSHCHEV 


Address by the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania September 24, 1959, 
at the luncheon held at the University of 
Pittsburgh in honor of the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 


A governor of Pennsylvania I am very 
pleased, naturally, that this state—and 
Pittsburgh, my native city—were chosen 
from the great breadth of the nation as a 
part of America necessary to the full under- 
standing of our country. It is, of course, this 
kind of understanding that we all hope will 
come to Chairman Khrushchev as a result 
of his journey through the United States. 

Naturally, I would wish that he could see 
still more of Pennsylvania. 

I would wish that he could see Independ- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia, where the rep- 
resentatives of the people of thirteen col- 
onies, as they were then, resolved that the 
colonies were “and of a right, ought to be, 
free and independent states.” 

The people of those colonies made a revo- 
lution to gain the independence thus pro- 
claimed. The crisis of that revolution—the 
test of true devotion to the cause of liberty 
—occurred on Pennsylvania soil in the en- 
campments of Valley Forge. I wish it were 
on the Chairman’s itinerary. 

Again in Pennsylvania, the Constitution 
was written which transformed those thir- 
teen independent states into a federal union. 
That Constitution has remained our basic 
framework of self-government for one hun- 
dred and seventy-two years; that Union— 
now grown to fifty states—has survived a 
determined rebellion aimed at its destruc- 
tion. 
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DAVID L. LAWRENCE 


I wish the Chairman could see the battle- 
field at Gettysburg—again in Pennsylvania 
—where the Union was saved, and where 
the cause of human freedom triumphed for- 
ever in this nation over the cause of slavery 
and human degradation. It was at this battle- 
field, Mr. Chairman, that Abraham Lincoln 
—a statesman greatly admired in your coun- 
try, I am happy to learn—was able to say, 
and say truthfully, “that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

Here in Pittsburgh and in Pennsylvania 
west of the mountains we have a history of 
the frontier, of the settlement of unpeopled 
lands, of the great pioneering surge that car- 
ried the American nation to the Pacific and 
beyond. 

And we have a history of industrialization, 
of rapid change from a farm economy to an 
economy of manufactures, a development of 
high productivity, of brilliant technology, of 
the continuous use of the discoveries of sci- 
ence to improve man’s lot on earth. 

I believe that Chairman Khrushchev, or 
any visitor from abroad, could find in Penn- 
sylvania a condensation of the entire his- 
tory of the United States — the testimony 
of America’s growth as a free nation through 
trial and error, through strength and through 
weakness, through muddling and through 
planning, through division and through 
agreement — but always through a free 
choice of the people. 

There has been one continuous theme: 
the expansion of our democratic processes 
and the enlargement of our opportunities. 

Our own part in American history—the 
events which have occurred in this single 
state of Pennsylvania—are evidence that no 








country has a monopoly on the upsurge of 
revolutionary spirit, on the hard and brutal 
stubbornness of civil conflict, in the develop- 
ment of virgin lands, or in the amazing 
achievements of modern industrialism. 

Whatever we have achieved, whatever 
good thing has come to our people, did not 
come as a free gift; whatever we have, we 
earned through our efforts with the aid of 
Divine Providence. 

By the same token, we respect great 
achievements in others. 

We have no fear of peaceful competition. 

We do not want to destroy what has been 
so painfully built up, in this or any other 
land. 

We have no desire to inflict our views on 
others; we have always felt that our example 
stood before the world, to be praised or 
blamed, to be followed or to be shunned, as 
the peoples of the world saw fit. 

It should be obvious that, from the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the most humble 
of our citizens, we would like nothing better 
than a world freed of suspicion and the 
dreadful threat of nuclear war. 

To those who do not know us well, we may 
seem at times a divided people. 

We are not an employers’ nation; we are 
not an employees’ nation. Therefore man- 
agement and labor, as in the steel industry 
this very day, are free to test their strength 
one against the other when they disagree so 
strenuously that no other solution can be 
found. 

We are not a one-party nation. As every- 
one here knows, except perhaps our guests 
from abroad, I do net belong to the Presi- 
dent’s political party. Next year, in 1960, I 
will do everything I can to convince my fel- 
low citizens that the choice of my party 
should be elected president, rather than the 
candidate chosen by the party now repre- 
sented in the White House. 


But as everyone here must know, in any 
grave crisis in our foreign relations, we are 
immediately as one with our President. 

The Constitution—adopted so many years 
ago—wisely placed the president in charge 
of our country’s foreign policies. Events of 
our times—with the necessity for immediate 
decisions—reinforce the wisdom of the Con- 
stitution. 

So I would like to re-emphasize what 
Chairman Khrushchev has heard wherever 
he has gone in this country, heard privately 
I am sure and heard publicly: in America, 
politics stop at the water’s edge. 

In his negotiations with the statesmen of 
the world, President Eisenhower speaks for 
a united country. 

America will confidently follow where he 
leads. 


































. THE ANCIENT AND PRIMITIVE ARTS 


Illustrated lecture series 
sponsored by the 
Junior Council, Women’s Committee 
of the Department of Fine Arts 








Thursday evenings, 8:30 P.M. 
Carnegie Lecture Hall 
(Single ticket $2.00; Student $1.00) 
November 5 
THE PRE-COLUMBIAN ARTS 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
(MESOAMERICA) 
Dr. Stephan F. Borhegyi 
Director, Milwaukee Public Museum 
November 12 
OCEANIC ART 
Dr. Douglas Fraser 
Fine Arts Professor, Columbia University 
















November 19 


PANEL DISCUSSION 
Jay C. Leff, collector 
André Emmerich, dealer 
Jane Powell, curator 
Gordon Bailey Washburn, director 
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OUR LIVING MUSEUM 


HE forest flashes with color—magenta 

sour gums, tulip poplars half green 
and half gold, translucent red or yellow 
maples, oaks promising richer browns, deep 
green hemlocks—all the intricate chemistry 
of chlorophyll and xanthophyll, carotin and 
anthocyanin, again compounding a seasonal 
glory. 

Each natural environment has times of 
surpassing beauty, but few regions can 
match the richly paletted Appalachian for- 
est in autumnal splendor. Carnegie Museum 
is signally fortunate in having a large tract 
of this forest—which blazes on ever fewer 
hillsides as houses spring from the ground 
like mushrooms after a rain—with a man- 
date to perpetuate it as a living museum. 

Autumn marks the ending of another cycle 
of biological activity, a natural time for re- 
view of institutional activities. Certainly the 
most important development of the year at 
the Museum’s field station, situated in the 
Ligonier Valley between Rector and Stahls- 
town, was the addition of several tracts of 
land, bringing the total acreage of Powder- 
mill Nature Reserve to approximately four- 
teen hundred. 

One of these was the large Hoyman tract, 
immediately across the road from Gerrodette 
Cottage, with extensive road frontage along 
Pennsylvania route 381 and a very depend- 
able large spring capable of supplying water 
in sufficient quantities for the needs of all 
the buildings in the Headquarters area. A 
second parcel, presented concurrently by 
General and Mrs. Richard K. Mellon and 
Mrs. Alan M. Scaife, extends the southern- 
most portion of the Reserve east to 381 and 
provides protective road frontage. An ad- 
ditional small piece serves to connect, for 
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the first time, the upper and lower portions 
of the Reserve. 

Great progress was made during 1959 in 
the improvement of facilities at the Reserve. 
Building No. 1 was put in condition for all- 
year occupancy by resident manager Dan 
E. Roslund by installation of heating and 
plumbing, interior alterations and exterior 
caulking and painting. The spring on the 
Hoyman property was rehabilitated, a 300- 
gallon reservoir installed, and pipe lines laid 
— running 3,200 feet at a 3-foot depth — 
to the manager’s building and to the vicinity 
of other buildings in the Headquarters area, 
although in the latter instance connections 
to the interiors may not be completed until 
next season. Various small repairs were made 
to other buildings, and considerable work 
done at Calverley Lodge. 

This accelerated progress was due in part 
to the hiring of contractors for major con- 
struction, but much of the improved appear- 
ance of buildings and grounds must be 
credited to Mr. Roslund, who labored inde- 
fatigably at a wide variety of tasks, with the 
assistance during the summer of students 
James R. Griswold, Clyde A. Henry, G. Lind- 
say Mattison, and John A. Sellers. 

The landscaping of some approach and 
building areas was initiated, with special em- 
phasis upon planting of trees and shrubs 
that will be both ornamental and attractive 
to birds. A very small but necessary parking 
area was laid out, and field areas were de- 
marcated for differential management in 
connection with bird population studies. 
Staff scientists developed a number of trails, 
utilizing old roads and connecting paths, in 
order to facilitate observing animal activities 
and plant sequences. In the Lodge area one 








trail was labeled in memory of Walter R. 
Sweadner, curator of insects and spiders at 
Carnegie Museum from 1941 to 1951, and 
another honoring Reinhold L. Fricke was 
developed. Mr. Fricke’s title was preparator 
of the Museum’s section of education from 
1926 to 1948. 

Preliminary arrangements were made 
with the Pennsylvania Department of For- 
ests and Waters for the establishment of a 
small forestry demonstration area on the 
lower portion of the property. Similarly, a 
plan for demonstration wildlife food plant- 
ings is being developed with the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 

One of our avowed aims is to make the 
Reserve better known botanically and zoo- 
logically than any comparable area in the 
world. To accomplish this objective, inven- 
torying of the plants and animals must go 
on continuously even though the major focus 
of interest changes from learning what is 
there to learning more about what is there. 

During this season LeRoy K. Henry, and 
others who assisted him by keeping a careful 
watch for plants previously unreported, 
added 58 new records to the plant list of the 
Reserve—2 woody vines, 11 fungi, 5 ferns, 
and 40 herbaceous plants—bringing the 
total to 576 species. Dr. Henry concentrated 
particularly upon grasses and sedges, many 
of which only a professional botanist can 
differentiate, and succeeded in locating 6 
additional grasses and 8 unreported sedges 
of the genus Carex. A white form of the 
Common Milkweed and a white-flowering 
Hedge Bindweed were among the less com- 
mon flowering plants located. The Downy 
Blephilia of the mint family, the Large Wood 
Sorrel, and the Fringeless Purple Orchid 
were the more showy, but less commonly 
seen, herbaceous discoveries. 

Two woody vines, the Moonseed and the 
Fox Grape, were interesting finds. The Fox 


Grape, less common locally than some other 
wild grapes, is notable because its larger 
fruits were used in crosses to obtain such 
cultivated grapes as Concord and Chautau- 
qua. The Moonseed, found infrequently in 
our area, has blue-black berries that resem- 
ble clusters of grapes so closely unsuspecting 
children sometimes eat them with dire re- 
sults. The moon-shaped seeds have very 
sharp edges that lacerate the digestive tract, 
often causing fatal internal bleeding. 

Among the new ferns discovered, the 
Goldie Fern, found by Anthony G. Netting 
at two spots, was the most interesting. This 
fern is not often found in western Pennsyl- 
vania, but it had been known to grow in the 
Rector area. 

One of Curator Henry’s continuing studies 
is concerned with the reproduction and 
spread of Trillium, one of our loveliest 
spring wild flowers. Observations made in a 
marked patch of the Large-flowered Tril- 
lium revealed that there were many seed- 
lings present, that not all flowering plants 
set fruit, that the ovaries contained from 17 
to 26 seeds, and that the seeds were shed 
from mid-June to early July. 

Experiments with legume plantings on 
the spoil banks indicated that Korean Les- 
pedeza grew best on this site, followed by 
Alfalfa and Alsike Clover. The lespedezas 
were not cropped by deer, but the Alsike 


Dr. Netting is director of Carnegie Museum, 
which has as its field station the Powdermill Nature 
Reserve in Westmoreland County. He is also secre- 
tary and one of the founders of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Conservancy, which, in 1957, turned the 
land for McConnell’s Mill State Park over to the 
Commonwealth. The Conservancy is presently en- 
gaged in transferring the land that will be part of 
a large lake in Muddy Creek Valley, Butler County, 
and is improving its Ferncliff Park at Ohiopyle, 
Fayette County. Dr. Netting serves as technical 
advisor to the Fort Ligonier Memorial Foundation. 
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ALONG SWEADNER TRAIL NEAR CALVERLEY LODGE 


Clover and Alfalfa were cropped so closely 
that they had no chance to bloom. 

When the Reserve was established in 1956, 
Museum scientists predicted that intensive 
and prolonged study of the area would lead 
to discoveries whose nature could not be 
forecast. For the past four seasons the but- 
terflies of the Reserve have been the object 
of especial study by Harry K. Clench. One 
of the most intriguing results to date con- 
cerns the number of kinds of butterflies fly- 
ing on any particular day. Obviously this 
number may be expected to begin at zero in 
early spring, increase as the season advances 
to midsummer, and then wane until the on- 
set of winter closes the butterfly season. 

Instead of the smooth, one-humped curve 
expected, however, the true picture appears 
to be more complicated: the number of 
species flying increases rapidly as the 
weather becomes warm, reaching a peak in 
early June; following this, the number de- 
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creases to a low in mid-June, then climbs 
again to a new high during July, only to fall 
once more in August, and then rise to a final 
but lower peak in early September, which 
diminishes to zero toward the end of 
October. 

Demonstration of the three-peaked curve 
is intrinsically interesting, but even more so 
is the fact that Mr. Clench has been able to 
devise a rather formidable formula for a 
compound curve which fits the observed 
curve so well that it must bear a close rela- 
tion to reality. 

The technical report upon this discovery 
will be published in a scientific journal so 
that the formula may be confirmed or re- 
vised, or similar formulae devised, by ento- 
mologists working in other areas. Ultimately 
it may well result in some general rules that 
will increase our understanding of brood 
and flight patterns and other seasonal phe- 
nomena. It is not at all far-fetched to suggest 





that a fundamental discovery about harmless 
butterflies in the Ligonier Valley may even- 
tually aid in the control of harmful insects 
in some distant area. 

In the first Research Report issued by the 
Reserve last December, Mr. Clench listed 
55 species of butterflies recorded during the 
first three seasons of collecting. Intensive 
collecting during this present season, princi- 
pally by A. C. Lloyd, resulted in the addi- 
tion of 9 species, of which 7 were skippers, 
and will necessitate a supplemental report 
embodying the new records and compari- 
sons of the 1959 observations with those of 
prior seasons. 

The most exciting ornithological discovery 
of the year was the finding of a nest of Hens- 
low’s Sparrow by Mrs. A. W. Schmidt, the 
first such breeding record for this bird in 
southwestern Pennsylvania. The nest, which 
was found on May 30, 1959, was almost con- 
cealed under dry grass stalks and contained 
five eggs of bluish-green spotted with brown. 
Later in the season Mr. Mattison, who was 
engaged in part-time bird study and bird 
banding at the Reserve, established the fact 
that five pairs of Henslow’s Sparrow, with 
mutually exclusive territories, occurred in 
as many fields between the strip-mine area 
and the road. 

Anthony G. Netting and Jane L. Netting, 
in the course of early morning and late after- 
noon bird walks, chiefly during one week of 
autumn bird migration, added 24 species to 
the bird list of the Reserve, including such 
interesting warblers as the Orange-crowned, 
Nashville, Black-throated Blue, Chestnut- 
sided, Blackpoll, Palm, Kentucky, Connecti- 
cut, and Wilson’s and the White-throated 
Sparrow, Lincoln’s Sparrow, and Warbling 
Vireo, among other species. 

Ever since museums began, their staffs 
have been answering questions gratuitously 
and constantly with neither hope of prizes 


nor hint of scandal, an international quiz 
program that is one of the most important 
but least appreciated community services of 
every museum. Unfortunately most of the 
questions, except some asked by children, 
are easy for specialists and fail to probe the 
depths of our ignorance. By making pro- 
vision for intimate and continuing associa- 
tion with living communities, the donors of 
the Reserve have restored our humility. To- 
day we would surely flunk searching ques- 
tions about the sociology of the forest, the 
ecology of a chestnut stump, or the micro- 
climatology of Phoebe Run—but our curi- 
osity is aroused. 

Chill winds whip the leaves downward in 
a kaleidoscope of color. Is there enough coal 
at Avinoff Cabin, and what winter prepara- 
tion has the chipmunk at the woodpile 
made? The acorn crop in 1959 is excellent, 
but the beechnut crop poor compared to last 
year. How will this affect our animal neigh- 
bors? The same wind that whips our hair, 
ruffles their pelage. Their problems stir us 
more deeply here in the forest then ever in 
the laboratory. 

Some years ago I had the pleasure of re- 
viewing for CARNEGIE MAGAZINE a sensitive 
book, There’s Always Adventure, by Grace 
E. B. Murphy, the wife of the distinguished 
ornithologist, Robert Cushman Murphy. 
A fragment from that book is pertinent 
here: 

“We are all used to taking delight in all 
that is known of this world, but how often do 
we stop to consider the vastness of what is 
not known? Our scientists’ minds, accepting 
the past, send lively feelers into the future 
of knowledge.” 

And so, at Powdermill, our feelers of duty 
and delight will probe intricacies of adjust- 
ment to soils, climate, cover, food, and other 
species, for answers to questions yet un- 
formulated. 
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BANQUE LAMBERT AT BRUSSELS, DESIGNED BY SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL (1960) 


FORM GIVERS AT MID-CENTURY 


‘ND we will succeed in creating the first 
modern, technological, humane, pros- 
perous, and reverent civilization. This crea- 
tive response to challenge will be most 
vividly expressed in and by architecture.” 
This thought from an address by Henry 
R. Luce at the centennial celebration of the 
American Institute of Architects introduces 
the catalogue for the exhibition, Form Givers 
at Mid-Century, featuring thirteen leading 
contemporary architects, that will be seen 
at Carnegie Institute November 11 through 
December 8. It was organized co-operatively 
by Time and The American Federation of 
Arts to mark the fiftieth anniversary of AFA, 
and is being circulated to seventeen mu- 
seums in this country for two years by the 
Federation. 


Behind the exhibition is the realization 
that architecture—whether it is “the great 
spirit” as conceived by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
or a cultural confluence of technology and 
artistic factors—has reached a stage of high 
fulfillment within the United States. Sig- 
nificant form has been achieved and can be 
judged; new problems both of forms and 
function now loom on the horizon. The world 
of architecture is a ferment of achievement 
and new creative solutions. 

Form Givers focuses primarily on one 
major work by each of the architects and in- 
cludes models, both color and black-and- 
white photographs and small drawings in 
plan and elevation, accompanied by appro- 
priate and brief text. The architects and 
buildings are as follows: 














FRANK LLoyp WRIGHT 

“Falling Water,” the Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., House, 
Bear Run, Pennsylvania, 1936 

The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York, 
1959 


Lupwic Mies vAN DER ROHE 
House of Seagram, New York City, 1958-59 


WALTER GROPIuS 
The United States Embassy in Athens, 1960 


MarceEL BREvER, Prer Luici NERvI, 
BERNARD ZEHRFUSS 
UNESCO Secretariat, Paris, 1958-59 


EERO SAARINEN 
T. W. A. Terminal, Idlewild, 1959-60 


SKIDMORE, Ow1ncs & MERRILL 

Heinz Research and Quality Control Center, 
Pittsburgh, 1958 

Banque Lambert, Brussels, 1960 


WALLACE K. Harrison 

Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 1953 

First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, Conn., 
1958 


Epwarp D. STONE 
The United States Embassy at New Delhi, 
1958-59 


Puitip C. JOHNSON 
Glass House, New Canaan, Conn., 1949 


R. BuCKMINSTER FULLER 
The Union Tank Car Company Roundhouse, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1958 


Works by Louis Sullivan, as an early 
pioneer, and of Richard Neutra, Alvar 
Aalto, and Le Corbusier are also 
shown. 

Around the featured buildings are 
grouped relevant previous designs 
that serve to elucidate the main work 
and place it in historical perspective. 
Actual materials, such as glass, grilles, 
bronze mullions, concrete bricks, and 
other elements used in construction 
are included. The exhibition was 
organized by Cranston Jones, associate 
editor of Time, and designed by 


Gyorgy Kepes, professor of visual design at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Pietro Belluschi, dean of the School of 
Architecture and Planning at M. I. T., and 
trustee of The American Federation of Arts, 
has written the preface for the catalogue. In 
part, this reads: 

“The intellectual theories which have 
served as springboards of creative action in 
this century can be observed here in their 
formal expressions; among them, forms born 
of the neo-humanistic philosophies in their 
many romantic variations, crisp and naked 
structures built on rational-functionalist be- 
liefs, and those erected in the faith that our 
technological era needs poetic transfigura- 
tion. Rather than assess creativity by nar- 






















FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Designed by Wallace K. Harrison (1958) 
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UNITED STATES EMBASSY AT NEW DELHI, DESIGNED BY EDWARD D. STONE (1958-59) 


row labels, it may be proper and more im- 
portant to say that these men all have in 
common a deep commitment to express the 
reality of our time. Their forms are less the 
obvious signs of renewal than the efforts to 
express the symbols of our contemporary 
life, which is demanding in its awareness 
and is of infinite richness and variety. 

“These gifted men have searched for truth 
and have given it form. But truth is enor- 
mously complex and elusive; it is more than 
function or structure or emotional fulfill- 
ment. It is all of them, plus the imaginative 
spark of artistic conception. Architecture is 
many things, but above all it is an Art, and 
only as such will it produce significant 
forms. Modern forms are born through the 
experience of our own time—a fleeting mo- 
ment in human history, a coming together, 
so to speak, of certain elements to form a 
crystal. 

“Our own century has witnessed deeper 
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changes than in any previous age. The search 
for meaningful forms has been in a context 
of swift scientific advances, of wars and 
social upheavals. Thus we have needed 
greater understanding and perhaps greater 
courage. 

“It has been a very difficult task to restore 
that subtle relationship between form and 
matter which the spirit of poetry requires; 
architecture, like poetry, continually needs 
fresh new language to express itself. Thus the 
creative struggle never comes to an end, be- 
cause the human mind is nourished not only 
by what it sees but more so by what it under- 
stands; and as understanding grows, so does 
the scope of its creative powers. 

“It must be clear then that the mere in- 
vention of forms is not the whole of archi- 
tecture; even as an art it must satisfy many 
restrictive conditions. Above all, it must 
submit to an underlying discipline of logic 
and order; arbitrary or merely fashionable 





forms would only add to the visual chaos 
which already tends to engulf us every- 
where. We find that in nature itself what is 
created can be of infinite variety and still 
obey certain universal laws of life as well 
as more limited laws dictated by climate, 
function and adaptability; chaos does not 
exist in nature, only in the man-made world. 

“The truly creative man then, the great 
Form Giver, searches instinctively for this 
sense of logic and order and even restraint 
(not to be confused with the concern for the 
merely practical or the commonsensical ), 
which is a condition of ‘Beauty’ in all the 
Arts. Many believe that the artist alone pos- 
sesses the intuitive feeling for this condition 
and the self-discipline to submit to it. But 
in our age, artists have had a hard time. 
They too have been separated from the 
roots of life. Also there are too few of them; 
and more importantly, there is no way to 
bestow the laurel wreath nor to prevent the 
mediocre man from assuming the role of 
Form Giver. 

“Architecture is a complex of Art and 
Science. To flower in our modern climate, 
it needs many minds and many talents work- 
ing together. In our day, the artist-architect 
is learning to accept technology as a great 
liberating tool to enhance and enrich rather 


WALT DISNEY NATURE FILMS 


Carnegie Lecture Hall 
Sundays at 2:15 p.m. 


Free to the public 
November 15—Nature’s HALF ACRE 
November 22—Seau IsLanp 
December 6—AvE.I’s PENGUINS 


December 13—BrEAvER VALLEY 


than to demean man’s way of life; he recog- 
nizes the importance of Man as a measure 
and inspiration for his Form Giving. He 
realizes that even as our society is under- 
going enormous changes, particularly in the 
enlarged scale of space and time within 
which mankind must operate, he never for- 
gets that the individual remains physiolog- 
ically unchanged, that his basic emotions 
cannot be denied, that love of color and 
texture and play of light have a real mean- 
ing to him, and that merely intellectual ra- 
tionalizations will not satisfy him for long. 
We may feel that ornament and richness of 
space may again return as a part of man’s 
long heritage. The architect is in effect the 
humanizer of society, the artist with the will 
to make the earth a fitting place on which 
to live.” 


-FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 1959 


REVIEW of the fall exhibition, Exotic Art 
from Ancient and Primitive Civilizations 
from the collection of Jay C. Leff, high- 
lighted the Founder-Patrons Day celebra- 
tion on October 15. 
Sculpture of many lands, exotic to the tra- 


dition of Gr and Rome with which we 
are most familiar in this country, took its 
dramatic place in the long line of autumn 
exhibitions—customarily painting shows— 
organized by the Department of Fine Arts 
at Carnegie Institute. The response of the 
more than eighteen hundred guests ap- 
peared to be surprised, inquisitive pleasure. 

Members of Carnegie Institute Society 
and their friends, who were the invited 
guests, promenaded through the third-floor 
galleries, enjoyed the string ensemble, and 
gathered in Sculpture Court for refresh- 
ments. A large number of visitors had driven 
from the Uniontown area, where Mr. Leff 
is a prominent resident, for the evening. 
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COPTIC ART 


RT can no more be enclosed within strict 
A chronological limits than can the life 
of a people with its spiritual and cultural 
experiences. Cultural expressions may dis- 
appear or linger, irrespective of the material 
changes taking place on the scene of his- 
tory. Yet the art historian must lean on his- 
tory, and it is for this inescapable reason 
that a few familiar historical facts are here 
adduced for a perhaps clearer orientation 
with reference to Coptic art. © 

At this point we wish to express the most 
sincere gratitude to the Olsen Foundation 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, under whose 
generous terms an exhibition of Coptic art 
is being held through the month of No- 
vember in the Hall of Decorative Arts. 

We may recall that Muhammad, the 
Prophet of Allah, died at Medina in 
A.D. 632, and soon after, militant and mili- 
tary Arab forces were set into motion. By 
the year 644, the vast conquest of Palestine, 
Syria, Iraq, Iran, and Egypt had been com- 
pleted. It was at that time that the land of 
the Nile became an Arab-speaking country, 
and Egypt's Graeco-Roman period ended. 

Egypt with its millenarian civilization 
had come, in the fourth century B.c., into 
the possession of Alexander the Great, and 
was ruled for the next three hundred years 
by the Greek Ptolemies. In 30 B.c., the 
year of the death of Queen Cleopatra, 
Ptolemaic Egypt yielded to the strength of 
Rome. With the partition of the Roman 
empire in 395, Egypt became part of the 
Eastern Roman—or Byzantine—empire gov- 
erned from Constantinople, today’s Istanbul. 

Throughout these and later historic peri- 
ods, with foreign overlords, racial infiltra- 
tions, and foreign cultural influences, there 
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PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN 


Painted on wood 
A.D. second to third century 
Graeco-Roman Period 

continued from generation to generation a 
native Egyptian population on Egyptian 
soil. We call the descendants of ancient 
Egyptian stock Copts, the name being de- 
rived from the Arabic Kibt or Kubt, which, 
in turn, is the abbreviation of the Greek 
word Aigyptios. 

Christianity had spread over Egypt at an 
early time. The term Copt is specifically 
associated with the racially pure Egyptians 
who—in distinction to the inhabitants of 
Greek origin adhering to the orthodox 
church supported at Constantinople—pro- 
fessed to the Monophysite doctrine and fin- 








ally formed a national church, which sur- 
vives to the present day. 

Most widely known among Coptic art are 
textiles which, because of Egypt's dry cli- 
mate, have survived with astonishing fresh- 
ness in the tombs from which they were 
recovered. There is a wonderful choice of 
tapestry weaves in the collection. Some 
were part of larger wall hangings or perhaps 
curtains. The majority, however, served as 
ornament of dress. 

An admirable case in point is an almost 
complete tunic from about the fourth cen- 
tury. Motifs taken from the vocabulary of 
Graeco-Roman art, Dionysiac scenes and 
flying-winged genii, fill the long narrow 
shoulder and neckbands, and youthful fig- 
ures riding sea monsters are set within 
square frames, front and back. Although 
not compatible with Christian ideas, pagan 
surface elements continued from the still 
remaining Graeco-Roman ambient into the 


new Christian world. The suggestion that 
here Greek overseers guided native crafts- 
men seems an acceptable explanation to 
what may appear a contradiction. 

Aside from its individual merit, this tunic 
will serve as an excellent starting point for 
study of the numerous kindred fragments in 
the exhibit that once adorned complete gar- 
ments (as shown on the cover). These tapes- 
tries are wool with linen, represented mostly 
in the monochrome group and were, origi- 
nally, connected with the wool or linen body 
of the garment proper. Organized in flat 
and often dark masses set against a lighter 
background, the variegated elements of the 
composition create an effect of dramatic 
strength reaching to starkness, bound to in- 
scribe itself into the viewer's mind. 

Next to the monochrome group, including 
superb pieces of purely geometric design, 
there are polychrome tapestry weaves with 
leaf motifs, a large, outstanding hunting 
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scene, roundels with equestrian figures, and 
other appealing and noteworthy examples 
dating from early Christian times into the 
seventh or eighth centuries, or into the Arab 
period. 

Without detracting fom the merit of the 
rest of the group, I wish to single out two 
panels with portraits of women, bust length. 
The earlier, from the third century, still 
shows vestiges of classical illusionism, while 
in the impressive fifth-century specimen the 
human form has been translated into com- 
plete frontality: what in nature is organic 
surface projections has been uncompromis- 
ingly flattened into a two-dimensionality of 
strikingly contrasting color areas. 

While the features in such heads are ren- 
dered in broad or in conventionalized terms, 
naturalism characterizes the lifelike por- 
traits found mainly in the fertile district of 
Faiyum, 150 miles south of Cairo; natural- 
ism imbued with a gently emotional melan- 
choly that anchors in the region of the eyes. 
These portraits date from the first to the third 
—even to the fourth—century of the Chris- 
tian era and are painted on wood, mostly by 
the encaustic process. While not designated 
as Coptic, but rather as Graeco-Egyptian 
art, they are yet wholly bound by Egyptian 
burial customs to the land of the Nile. 

Quoting the Egyptologist, John D. 
Cooney: “For the most part [they] repre- 
sent well-to-do Greeks whose features be- 
tray the Oriental influences already so 
apparent in their culture. [They] were 
apparently usually painted during the life- 
time of the subject and hung on the wall of 
his house; after his death, they were cut 
down to fit on the body, mummified and 
bandaged in the Egyptian style. This cus- 
tom was based on the ancient Egyptian 
practice of placing an idealized portrait- 
mask over the face of the mummy.” 





May we suggest: 
For your friend 
who has almost everything . . . 


A Girr MEMBERSHIP 


IN 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 


as Christmas greeting 


There are many other objects executed in 
several media, including sculpture in stone 
that has been removed from buildings. 
While the severe classicist may sometimes 
deplore the loss of organic harmonies and 
rhythmic flow of movement in these carv- 
ings, the evident will to create new accents 
by way of emphatic forms will be enjoyed 
as fresh experience and will exert a strong 
appeal to a wider criterion of mind and eye. 

This brief comment is intended as an invi- 
tation rather than an introduction to Coptic 
art. More information, which necessarily 
had to be omitted, is offered to the visitor 
in the amplified statements of the exhibit 
labels. 


HERBERT WEISSBERGER 


FOR FURTHER READING 
at Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Coptic Egypt, papers read at a symposium held 
under the joint auspices of New York University 
and the Brooklyn Museum, 1941. r 932 C79 


Late Egyptian and Coptic Art. Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Brooklyn, New York, 1943. (An introduction 
to the collection in the Brooklyn Museum. ) 

qr 709.32 B77 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. VI, 1958, p. 423, 
“Copts.” 


Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. V, 1913, p. 350, 
“Egypt,” The Coptic Church. 


EXOTIC ART 


From the Jay C. Leff Collection 


FEMALE STRIDING FIGURE. Etruscan, 700-300 B.C. Bronze, 44 


STANDING “JANUS” HEAD 
Northern New Guinea, Sepik River, Papuan, 20th century. 
Wood, 83’ high. 





ANTHROPOMORPHIC HIEROGLYPH (One of a pair) 


British Honduras, Maya, c. A.D. 500. 
Stone, 4% x 7%” long. 


Bronze, 44 


SEATED FUNERARY FIGURE (‘“MOI’’) 
; Vietnamese, Bahnar, 19th century. Wood, 29’. 


ANTLERS. Persian, Talish near Caspian Sea. GOLD WEIGHT REPRESENTING A RUNNING MAN 
2nd millennium B.C. Bronze, 2%’’. Gold Coast, Ashanti, 19th century or earlier. Brass (?), 3’’. 
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THE MAN WHO LOVED THE STARS 


Dr. John A. Brashear brought the skies closer to the eyes of his fellow men 


nN November 24 a group of Pittsburgh's 
O civic leaders, businessmen, and other 
citizens will gather in the simple, new, one- 
story building at the corner of Sarah and 
South 20th Streets in the heart of the city’s 
busy South Side. In ceremonies as unpre- 
tentious as the man they will honor, they 
will dedicate this building and its future use 
to the memory of one of the most brilliant of 
all Pittsburgh’s illustrious citizens. 

Inventor, astrophysicist, scientist, tool- 
maker, philosopher, educator, John Alfred 
Brashear was one of the astonishingly gifted 
men who lived and worked in Pittsburgh 
half a century ago. Today, when men are 
probing ever deeper into the unknown space 
beyond our little planet, Dr. Brashear’s fine 
lenses and precision instruments are continu- 
ing, as they have for fifty years, to make pos- 
sible further exploration of the worlds be- 
yond our own. 

John Alfred Brashear was born in Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania, in 1840, and from earliest 
childhood was fascinated by the stars. When 
he was nine, he paid 5¢ to look through a 
telescope and, in that moment, knew what 
his life’s work must be. John Brashear would 
make all the stars in the firmament visible to 
the whole world—free of charge. 

Although he showed a marked aptitude 
for mathematics, his formal education was 
finished after three terms in a country school. 
At the age of twenty he moved to Pitts- 
burgh, and soon became known as one of 
the finest millwrights in the city. His over- 
whelming passion, however, continued to 
be for the stars that blazed above the flam- 
ing hearths of the city. 

In 1872 he began work on a telescope lens. 
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JOHN A. BRASHEAR 


By A. R. Benziger (Swiss, 1867-1955) 

Gift of Charles M. Schwab to 
The Brashear Association in 1939 
It was a fantastically difficult task for a man 
who had never read a book on astronomical 
physics. But, after three years of work and 
disappointment, he mounted his first lens 
and once more beheld the colorful rings of 
Saturn. 

Typically, he could not keep the excite- 
ment to himself. From that day on, neigh- 
bors, friends, and strangers crowded into 
the little yard of the Brashear home to take 
their turns at looking toward the heavens. 
John Brashear had begun to bring the stars 
to men. 

Encouraged by Samuel Pierpont Lang- 
ley, then director of Allegheny Observatory 
and later with the Smithsonian Institution, 





Brashear decided to build a reflecting tele- 
scope. He asked a British scientific journal 
for directions on silvering the mirrors, but 
a year later his nearly completed mirror 
shattered because of inaccuracies in the in- 
structions. 

Brashear decided to devise his own for- 
mula and, when the mirror was finished, 
made another typical gesture. He supplied 
the journal with detailed descriptions, for- 
mulae, and drawings of his own more suc- 
cessful technique. Thus began his lifelong 
habit of sharing his discoveries with his fel- 
low scientists, without thought of patent, 
prestige, or profit. His silvering technique, 
it is interesting to note, remained the scien- 
tific standard of the industry for sixty years. 

When he was forty-one, ill health forced 
Brashear to choose between continuing work 

.in the mills or making his beloved lenses a 
full-time occupation. The choice was inevi- 
table. His first customer was Dr. Langley, 
who, planning to make some important ob- 
servations for the Mt. Whitney Observatory, 
asked Brashear to silver the heliostat mirror 
of the observing telescope he was carrying 
with him, rather than entrust the work to 
its manufacturers. 

But while telescopes launched John Bra- 
shear on his career, and still keep his name 
alive in observatories around the world, it 
was as the maker—and often the inventor 
and designer—of even more intricate and 
delicate precision instruments that he be- 
came most famous. 

He built the first bolemeter for measuring 
radiant energy. He was the first American 
to grind prisms from rock salt successfully, 
thus enabling Langley to complete one of 
the most valuable pieces of research ever 
carried out in solar physics. 

He built stellar spectroscopes, each of 
which took months or years to complete, for 
observatories in the United States, England, 


Africa, Canada, Ireland, Italy, and France. 
When he finished the optical parts for the 
British Royal Observatory’s spectroscope, no 
one there knew how to mount the grating, 
and a long and complicated correspondence 
between Brashear and the Observatory staff 
ensued. This, too, became a habit for, with- 
out his detailed instructions, few even 
among the world’s outstanding scientists 
could use the precise and delicate instru- 
ments he made for them. 

The astronomical-photographic telescope 
developed in the Brashear shop in the 1890's 
contained the finest spectroscopic grating 
the world had ever seen, with an accuracy of 
1/500,000 of an inch. Later, when the Inter- 
national Bureau of Weights and Measures 
needed an interferometer that would be ac- 
curate to one-millionth of an inch, Brashear 
constructed the improved surfaces meeting 
their specifications. 

He designed a rotating mirror whose four 
faces were absolutely equiangular and had 
no deviation in surface. Spun at 50,000 revo- 
lutions per minute, this mirror was used to 
measure the velocity of light in experiments 
that later served as the basis for Einstein’s 
theory of relativity. 

The Mills spectroscope at Lick Observa- 
tory, California, long considered the finest 
in the world, was designed and constructed 
entirely in the Brashear shop. With it, sci- 
entists discovered the drift of solar systems 
through space. 

He invented the instruments with which 
the Flagstaff Observatory in Arizona ascer- 
tained that there is vapor in the atmosphere 
of Mars, thus furthering the belief that a 


Miss Kendlehart, a lifelong Pittsburgher, is a 
writer in the personnel services department of 
United States Steel. She has been chairman of the 
public relations committee and a director of The 
Brashear Association since 1956. 
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THE NEW JOHN A. BRASHEAR MEMORIAL MUSEUM AND ASTRONOMY-SCIENCE WORKSHOP. 
BEHIND IT IS THE TWO-STORY BRASHEAR COMMUNITY CENTER AND SETTLEMENT HOUSE. 


race of humans comparable to our own could 
inhabit that planet. 

Brashear was a man of amazing versa- 
tility. His adaptation of camera lenses to as- 
tronomical work led him to be called the 
“Eastman of the skies.” He experimented 
with color photography. He designed and 
built much of the equipment Langley used 
for his historic flying-machine experiments. 

Despite his tremendous achievements, 
however, Brashear’s fame has often been 
overshadowed by the more spectacular ca- 
reers of his friends and associates—Car- 
negie, Frick, Thaw, Westinghouse, Phipps, 
Schwab, and others. Yet these men often 
looked to Brashear for help in their philan- 
thropies, and vied with one another in pro- 
viding financial assistance for his scientific 
pursuits. 

When Andrew Carnegie founded Car- 
negie Institute, he asked Brashear to serve on 
the first board of trustees, and it was Bra- 
shear who insisted, in the face of strong local 
opposition to Sunday “entertainment,” that 
the Music Hall be used for Sunday organ 
recitals, and that the Museum and Library 
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regularly be kept open seven days a week. 

Later, when Brashear had resigned as 
temporary director of Allegheny Observa- 
tory and was acting chancellor of Western 
University of Pennsylvania (now the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh), Carnegie appointed 
him to the three-man Plan and Scope Com- 
mittee to design the Carnegie Technical 
Schools, forerunner of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

When Henry Clay Frick established the 
educational fund for teachers now adminis- 
tered by the Frick Educational Commission, 
he wished to remain anonymous, and asked 
Brashear to be his contact with its benefici- 
aries. The teachers, in gratitude for the 
grants that enabled them to study, travel, 
and do research work, organized a group to 
provide scholarship aid to younger students. 
They called it the Phoebe Brashear Club in 
honor of Brashear’s charming and talented 
wife. 

The list of his accomplishments—in sci- 
ence, in designing and toolmaking, in service 
to his community—would fill many pages. 
Honorary degrees, fellowships in the world’s 





PITTSBURGH'S 
Duternational flaver 


Pittsburgh . . . work-city of the world. Political freedom and religious 
tolerance were the stars on the wide Western horizon, but it was the 
bright glow of economic security . . . the glow from its open hearths 
and forges . . . that caused thousands of immigrants to make this 
city their home. 


The work was hard and the hours long, but the Pole who puddled 
iron in the yawning mill furnace . . . the Irishman who picked coal 
out of the rugged hillside . . . the Slovak who slaughtered pigs in an 
island stockyard found the Pittsburgh promise as satisfying as did 
the German who fixed clocks . . : the Belgian who blew glass .. . or 
the Greek who sold confections to the children in his block. Each, in 
his way, became an important part of the Pittsburgh scene. 


Today Pittsburgh’s various nationalities are as meshed as the gears 
of its industries. Scotsman, Swede, Czech work side by side in office, 
school and factory; play side by side in parks and recreation centers; 
and live side by side in homes built by their honest toil in this, the 
work-city of the world. 


Photographed by Luke Swank 
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In this bicentennial year, H. J. Heinz Company pays tribute 
to the four generations of Pittsburgh workers who have 
helped preserve the quality of its world-famous 57 Varieties. 





most respected scientific organizations, and 
invitations to lecture and write for learned 
societies came to him with increasing fre- 
quency as his fame spread to the far corners 
of the world. 

Yet his unassuming personality, his single- 
minded devotion to his work, and his monu- 
mental disregard for financial pretentions 
caused him to cherish, as his most precious 
claim to fame, the fact that he was “Uncle 
John” to thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren in Pittsburgh. 

Shortly after his seventy-fifth birthday, 
Brashear’s good friend, the late Mrs. John 
M. Phillips, determined that this community 
affection should be given tangible expres- 
sion. Uncle John forbade solicitations for 
money, but she secured voluntary donations 
with which to establish a living memorial to 
him. Under the direction of The Brashear 
Association, it took the form of converting 
Brashear’s old home on Holt Street to use as 
a settlement house and neighborhood center. 

In the years since then, The Brashear As- 
sociation has grown in scope and service. 
The Holt Street property is still a community 
center for the Hillside area of the South Side. 
Four years ago, a modern structure on Sarah 
Street was constructed to consolidate the ac- 
tivities formerly carried on at several other 
locations. Recreational and _ instructional 
programs are conducted in a number of 
churches, schools, and other premises. For 
hundreds of children every summer, the 100- 
acre camp near Zelienople provides new and 
exciting outdoor living experiences. 

A member of the United Fund, The Bra- 
shear Association has worked unceasingly to 
provide wholesome recreation for the resi- 
dents—especially the children and teen- 
agers—of the community John Brashear 
regarded as his home long after he had 
moved to another section of the city. But 
among its extensive and popular activities, 
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CaRNEGIE MaGaZINE is now on sale (25¢) 


at Downtown Branch of Carnegie Library. 





there had been none that adequately com- 
memorated this world-famous scientist's un- 
failing willingness to interrupt his technical 
research to help a small boy with his first 
telescope or to explain the wonders of the 
heavens to his neighbors. 

The building that will be dedicated on 
November 24, the 119th anniversary of Dr. 
Brashear’s birth, fulfills this need. Made pos- 
sible by financial grants from the Henry 
Kaufmann Foundation, the Edgar J. Kauf- 
mann Charitable Foundation, and the Kauf- 
mann Department Stores, and equipped 
with money supplied by the Buhl Founda- 
tion, it will be known as the John A. Bra- 
shear Memorial Museum and Astronomy- 
Science Workshop. 

In it will be collected mementos of Dr. 
Brashear’s long and illustrious life. In it, too, 
are quarters for class and group meetings in 
astronomy, photography, and related fields. 
In consultation with the Buhl Planetarium, 
it will provide skilled instruction and oppor- 
tunities for young people to participate ac- 
tively in astronomy and other scientific 
pursuits. 

Thus it will complete the community ser- 
vice facilities dedicated to the memory of 
the man who once said, “If you haven't time 
to understand the mathematics of astron- 
omy, don’t miss the beauty of it.” 

Dr. Brashear’s ashes are interred with 
those of his wife in the crypt of Allegheny 
Observatory. Above the crypt is a poetically 
simple epitaph, two lines from a poem that 
were cherished by Dr. Brashear through 
his life: 

WE HAVE LOVED THE STARS TOO FONDLY 

To BE FEARFUL OF THE NIGHT. 





There’s a world of aluminum in the wonderful world of tomorrow 


As forecast by this colorful Wall Panel by Alcoa 


Wall panels of aluminum, sparkling with color and texture, will beautify rooms and provide warmth 
through radiant heating. Variations in lighting will produce different color tones . . . a rainbow of 
brilliant hues that add decorative excitement to the functional use of aluminum in tomorrow’s home. 

So predicts ALcoa. This aluminum panel, with its modern mosaic of multicolored foil, was designed 
by Ilonka Karasz to illustrate ALCoA’s forecast. First shown at the Chicago National Home Furnishings 
Show, it made an immediate hit with decorators, architects, industrial designers and homeowners. 

The wall panel is one of many ALCOA contributions to good design, good taste and good living. In 
home furnishings—in architecture, fashion and recreation—‘‘there’s a world of aluminum in the 
wonderful world of tomorrow ” 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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BELOW THE SCENES AT CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


OMEONE has said that the work of Car- 
S negie Library of Pittsburgh is like an ice- 
berg: there’s more to it than meets the eye. 
Besides, much of it is done below the surface 
—in the basement, to be exact. 

There a bustling business goes on every 
day. For Carnegie Library’s Bindery, Pho- 
tostat Department, and Carnegie Institute 
Press, located in those lower depths, daily 
turn out hundreds of processed items in the 
way of rebound books and magazines, pho- 
tostats of library holdings, and printed ma- 
terials of all kinds. 

Now for a few minutes let us forget the 
“No Visitors” regulation that applies to these 
busy departments and wander through them 
to watch the interesting operations. 


BOOKS ON THE REBOUND 

As we approach the Bindery—“book hos- 
pital” for the Library’s old and torn book 
casualties—we might wonder what happens 
to Carnegie Library's worn-out books that 
have been handled by many careless people 
and perhaps even by book-loving but de- 
structive dogs. Some have possibly been used 
as window props. Their covers are split, 
their pages are torn, and their titles are 
scarcely legible. 

Objects of pity, these “have-been” books 
are forsaken by readers and snubbed by 
their brand-new fellow books in their sturdy 
covers so clean and bright. 

But, as we enter the Bindery, our pity 
turns into approval. For there we see carts 
stacked high with such books. They will look 
like new within a day or so, we are told, and 
should be good for another ten years or more 
of ordinary wear and tear. 

As we watch, the worn-out books gradu- 
ally became transformed before our eyes. 
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We see their old covers being ripped off and 
their torn pages mended. We watch the 
binders trim the books with electric cutting 
machines that also take off the old spines 
with their stitching and glue. 

Now a coating of glue is put on the backs 
to keep the pages together. Nearby we see 
the books being placed on the sectioner ma- 
chine that separates each book into small, 
even sections. These book sections are then 
sewed together in an electric sewing ma- 
chine and the “boards” are added. Usually 
made of heavy cardboard, the “boards” are 
used as the sturdy “insides” of the book 
covers. 

Almost before we realize it, the binders 
have covered the “boards” with waterproof 
cloth, which they paste in place. Now they 
stamp the titles on the covers. 

Next thing we know, these newly rebound 
books are placed with others of the same 
size in a press to remain overnight. 

On the following morning, library pockets 
and various identifying marks are added 
and ... voila! the old books with the new 
looks are ready for circulation again. 

Chances are, too, that these rebound books 
will outlast their contemporaries in the 
brand-new book field. For books rebound 
in the Bindery are usually durable for at 
least ten more years of normal wear—a 
much longer period of usage than may be 
expected from the average new books com- 
ing directly from the publishers. Of course, 
most books from the publishers are not 
meant for such hard usage as library books 
receive. 

Besides books, the Carnegie Library Bind- 
ery mends and binds journals, magazines, 
maps, newspapers, and pamphlets. 

Indeed, binding and preserving periodi- 





BOOK SECTIONS ARE STITCHED TOGETHER ON THE OVERSEWING MACHINE 


cals is an especially important work of the 
Bindery because much valuable material is 
contained in periodicals that is never printed 
in books. 

In 1958 alone, over 150,000 books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and pamphlets were re- 
paired or rebound in the bindery... of 
which 39,000 were books. This means that 
between 10,000 and 12,000 items are turned 
out each month by the Bindery staff of 23 
men and women under the direction of 
William Jones. 

While some of the work in the Bindery is 
done by machines, most of it still must be 
done by hand with techniques requiring 
great skill. 


With admirable pride in their fine work- 
manship, the members of the Bindery staff 
are masters of the bookbinding art. Although 
they spend most of their time rebinding li- 
brary books that must be plain and sturdy, 
several are also skilled in the art of fine book- 
binding and the repairing of rare books. 
Their craftmanship has been developed over 
the years, for all the binders have been mem- 
bers of the Library staff for at least twenty- 
five years. A fine tribute to their interest and 
loyalty. 


PHOTOSTAT DEPARTMENT 
On we go to visit the Photostat Depart- 
ment, with its large photostat machine and 
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darkroom. Supervised by Carnegie Library's 
Technology Department, the Photostat De- 
partment each day receives requests from 
individuals and organizations for photo- 
static copies of pages from books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and microfilm contained 
in the Library’s collection of printed matter. 

About 90 per cent of the 41,429 photostats 
made in this department during 1958 were 
requested by industrial companies of the 
Pittsburgh area. Of these photostats, per- 
haps the majority were made for the re- 
search laboratories of the various firms. 

Operating at cost as a service to Library 
patrons, the Photostat Department is self- 
supporting. It competes in no way with com- 
mercial firms that make photostats, because 
it copies only Carnegie Library material, 
most of which may not be removed from the 
central Carnegie Library building. 

In order to protect the usual copyright, 
only one photostat of an item may be pro- 
vided in answer to a request. It may be en- 
larged, however, or reduced in size—accord- 
ing to the wish of the person or organization 
requesting it. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE PRESS 

On entering the quarters of 
the Carnegie Institute Press, 
we are suddenly aware of its 
completeness. For we find 
start-to-finish equipment de- 
signed to handle a variety of 
printing jobs. 

Guided on our tour of the 
Press by its head, Elmer J. Eversmann, we 
see two Linotype machines, one of which is 
brand-new. Nearby we find a large cylinder 
press used for printing large pages. And in 
front of us are three “small job” presses for 
letterheads and little pamphlets. 

Two folding machines stand close by, as 
well as a large paper-cutter, wire-stitching 
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machine, a perforator, and an electric paper- 
puncher. 

On hand also are many racks of hand-set 
type to be used for headings and other 
special lettering work requiring large 
letters. 

The yearly output of material from this 
department includes everything from letter- 
heads to art catalogues with color reproduc- 
tions, college bulletins, Library book lists, 
booklets, catalogue cards, and pamphlets; 
all are printed by Carnegie Institute Press. 

The Carnegie Institute Press serves Car- 
negie Institute, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, and Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Its high quality workmanship is well 
known. 

Chances are that people in many parts of 
the world are familiar with its fine work, as 
many of its publications are mailed to indi- 
viduals and institutions throughout the 
United States, Europe, and Asia—CarneciE 
MacazZInE, annual reports, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology bulletins, art catalogues 
published by the Fine Arts Department of 
Carnegie Institute, Library book lists, and 
other materials. 

In 1958 the Carnegie Institute Press 
printed over 31,500 catalogue cards, 970,000 
leaflets, and more than a million and a half 
miscellaneous forms and pages for Carnegie 
Library alone. Yet this represents only a 
small percentage—perhaps not more than 11 
per cent—of the total output of Carnegie 
Institute Press for the year. 

Among the staff of eleven men and women 
associated with the Carnegie Institute Press, 
at least three members have served more 
than twenty-five years. “We like the work,” 
they say. The loud and steady noise of the 
presses turning out each day’s quota is the 
background sound of Carnegie Institute 
Press. 


MarjorIE FLoop 





The shape of flight 


The shapes of things that fly 
have always been determined by 
the materials they are made of. 
Feathers form wings that are 
basically alike for all birds—and 
membrane forms an entirely dif- 
ferent wing for insects. It takes 
thousands of years, but nature 
improves its materials and 
shapes, just as technology im- 
proves the materials and shapes 
of aircraft. But here, the improve- 
ments in materials are so rapid 
that designs become obsolete 
almost as soon as they become 
functional. 

Today, our aeronautical design- 
ers and missile experts work with 
types of materials that didn’t exist 
just a few short years ago. Steels 
are probably the most important 
examples: United States Steel 
has just developed five new types 
of steel for the missile program. 
They are called “exotic” steels 
because they have the almost 
unbelievable qualities necessary 
for unearthly flights. 

The shape and the success of 
our space birds depend on steel. 

USS is a registered trademark 


=] (ss) United States Steel 
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ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ORNITHOLOGY 


By JossELYN VAN TYNE AND ANDREW J. BERGER 
John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1959 ($11.75) 
xii + 624 pages, illustrated 

May be ordered through Art and Nature Shop 
Library no. 598.2 V19. 


uRING the academic year now under 

way, more students than ever are tak- 
ing college courses in ornithology. Some of 
these are preparing themselves for profes- 
sional careers in ornithology or wildlife man- 
agement. A larger number plan to teach 
courses in the biological sciences, at either 
high-school or college level. And a great 
many of these students are taking at least an 
elementary course in ornithology simply be- 
cause they have long been bird-watchers: 
they want to have professional guidance in 
making their observations of birds more 
meaningful and even contributory to our 
knowledge of this most studied of all classes 
of animals. 

Ornithology as a full-fledged college 
course has had a relatively short history. In 
1915 Arthur A. Allen was appointed by Cor- 
nell University as assistant professor of orni- 
thology, the first such chair in this country. 
After a few years, as Dr. Allen’s students 
began to take positions in other colleges and 
universities, and as the demand grew, more 
and more courses in ornithology were in- 
augurated. Students of students of students 
of students of Professor Allen are now teach- 
ing such courses. Great centers of ornitho- 
logical teaching and research, notably at the 
universities of California and Michigan, have 
grown up to parallel or to surpass in some re- 
spects the original Laboratory of Ornithol- 
ogy at Cornell. 

With this ever burgeoning interest in the 
serious study of birds, it is somewhat sur- 
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prising that so few books have been written 
to be used as texts in conjunction with col- 
lege courses in ornithology. The first was 
Dr. Allen’s own Book of Bird Life (1930), 
now greatly out of date and being revised by 
its author. Dr. Allen also published an Orni- 
thology Laboratory Notebook that has had 
several revisions since its initial appearance 
in 1936. Widely used in college courses has 
been the more elaborate Laboratory and 
Field Manual of Ornithology by Olin Sewall 
Pettingill, Jr., the first edition of which was 
published in 1939, the latest in 1956. 

Subsequent to the publication of Dr. 
Allen’s book in 1930, no true textbook of 
ornithology was offered until 1955, when 
George Wallace’s An Introduction to Orni- 
thology appeared, followed in 1956 by Natu- 
ral History of Birds, by Leonard W. Wing. 
The Wallace book proved to be quite helpful 
and was adopted by a number of colleges. 
Wing’s book, on the other hand, was con- 
sidered poor by reviewers competent to eval- 
uate a publication of this nature. 

Now we have the long awaited book by 
the late Josselyn Van Tyne, completed after 
his death by his student and colleague, 
Andrew J. Berger. I join the other reviewers 
who have said that the really definitive text- 
book of ornithology has yet to be written, 
but that until it does come along, Funda- 
mentals of Ornithology will do quite nicely. 

Dr. Van Tyne, who died January 30, 1957, 
was on the faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan for almost thirty years and was undoubt- 
edly one of the three or four most influential 
teachers of ornithology this country has pro- 
duced. He was, in addition, internationally 
known as a research ornithologist, and dur- 
ing the ten years of his editorship he made 
the Wilson Bulletin into one of the world’s 











most important ornithological journals. Dr. 
Berger, to whom the overwhelming job of 
cempleting Van Tyne’s unfinished manu- 
script fell, is best known for his studies of 
bird anatomy. He received his Ph.D. in 
1950 and is now an associate professor of 
anatomy at the University of Michigan 
Medical School. 

Five chapters of the book had been writ- 
ten by Van Tyne before his death, and six 
more were in various stages of completion. 
Berger finished these, and wrote three com- 
plete chapters himself. Unfortunately the 
chapters written by Van Tyne do not seem 
to have been fully brought up to date; this 
is particularly noticeable in the chapter on 
Migration. Several major discoveries in the 
field of bird navigation have been an- 
nounced in recent years and published early 
enough to have been included in the last 





draft of the present text. (Some of these 
recent discoveries, incidentally, are de- 
scribed in Life for September 28, 1959. ) 
Subjects covered by chapters include 
Paleontology (which might better have been 
placed after Anatomy, since so many ana- 
tomical terms are used ), Anatomy, Plumage 
and Molt, Senses and Behavior, Voice and 
Sound Production, Bird Distribution, Mi- 
gration, Flight, Food and Feeding Habits, 
Breeding Behavior, Social Relations, Tax- 
onomy and Nomenclature, and Classification 
of World Birds by Families. There is also a 
list of Ornithological Sources and a 28-page 
glossary. The major interests of the two au- 
thors are inevitably reflected in the relative 
thoroughness of their respective chapters. 
Some, such as that on Anatomy, are particu- 
larly thorough, while others are more super- 
ficial and sometimes (cf. Taxonomy and 


oaul... TIMES AROUND THE WORLD EACH YEAR 


The amount of coal mined each year in the United 
States would fill a freight train long enough to reach 
around the earth three times. The known reserves in 
this country will last at this rate for at least another 
thousand years. That is why coal is considered our 
most dependable source of low-cost energy. 
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Nomenclature) derived primarily from the 
writings of a single author. 

The largest single segment of the book, 
and potentially the most useful to many 
people, is the chapter on the Classification of 
World Birds by Families. A single page is 
devoted to each of the 168 bird families 
recognized by Van Tyne. Each such page 
includes brief descriptions of the physical 
characteristics, geographic range, habits, 
food, and breeding of the birds of that 
family, and adds a list of important refer- 
ences to pertinent literature on classification, 
technical diagnosis (by which the family 
limits are defined), and life-history studies. 
A pen-and-ink sketch of a typical member 
of each family has been contributed by 
George M. Sutton; most of these are fully 
up to the high standard of quality we expect 
from this gifted artist. For several families 
Dr. Sutton (or perhaps Dr. Van Tyne) 
happily chose to illustrate species which, al- 
though typical members of their respective 
groups, are relatively little known and sel- 
dom portrayed. Good examples are the 
lively drawings of the Spectacled Owl, 
Pennant-winged Nightjar, and Collie 
Magpie-Jay. 

It is to be regretted that this principle was 
not followed throughout the chapter. As it 
is, large and varied bird families are illus- 
trated with drawings of such well-known 
species as the Eastern Kingbird, Barn Swal- 
low, and Loggerhead Shrike, of which excel- 
lent colored pictures are available in count- 
less bird books. It is also unfortunate that 
the allotment of one page per family was 
adhered to so rigidly. This has meant that 
the space devoted to a family with only a 
single species, the Plush-capped Finch 
(whose nest, eggs, and young have never 
been described ), is equal to that allotted on 
the facing page to the weaverbirds, a heter- 
ogeneous assemblage of some 318 species 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND THE: BIBLE 
Dr. William Foxwell Albright 


Free illustrated lectures 
Carnegie Lecture Hall, 8:15 P.M. 


November 11—The Prophetic Period: 
The Later Monarchy 


December 2—Exile and Restoration 


December 16—The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the New Testament 


about which there is abundant information. 

The illustrations in other chapters of the 
book include photographs, maps, and draw- 
ings from a variety of sources. Although 
most of these have been reprinted or re- 
drawn from other works, there are a num- 
ber of apparently original drawings. Of the 
latter, the feather drawings in the chapter on 
Plumage and Molt may be mentioned as 
especially well done. 

Fundamentals of Ornithology has, I be- 
lieve, a great potential usefulness beyond 
the halls of the university. Such a book be- 
longs on the shelf of every observer of bird 
life who aspires to be more than a mere 
“tally-hunter” or “dickey-birder.” Reading 
it, or even selectively dipping into it, will 
help those for whom bird study is chiefly a 
hobby to appreciate both how much is 
known about birds and how much we still 
have to learn about some aspects of orni- 
thology. The excellent bibliographies will 
guide further study if some particular sub- 
ject strikes the reader's interest. Most of the 
books and scientific journals quoted are 
available in Carnegie Library. Those few 
of us who are professional ornithologists 
have never forgotten that one of the great 
classics among bird life-history studies is 
that on the Song Sparrow, made by Mar- 
garet Morse Nice, a housewife watching the 
birds in her own yard. 

KENNETH C. PARKES 
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